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Indiana,   July  4,  1935, 


As  I  have  traveled  and  seen  the  wonders  and  beauty  of 
nature  and  the  creations  of  nan,   somehow  my  mind  seems  to  revert  to 
the  enchantment  which  Rockport  holds  for  me.    We  like  to  stand  on 
the  steps  of  the  Altar  of  Memory.     Most  of  the  things  we  cherish 
are  sentimental  things--the  really  worth  while  things  in  life  are 
sentimental.     Our  home  is  a  sentiment.     It  is  built  of  brick,  mortar, 
wood  and  stone;  it  has  four  walls  and  a  roof;  it  is  a  place  to  eat 
and  sleep--but  a  home  is  more.     It  is  an  abode  of  deep  sentiment, 
memories  of  deep  love,  trials,  tragedies,   successes  and  joys.  As 
I  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  Altar  of  Memory,  I  think  of  the  many 
beautiful  friendships  that  I  formed  there,  not  from  boisterous  rail- 
lery of  convivial  social  gatherings,  nor  the  slap  on  the  back  of 
some  one  who  wants  to  use  you  in  his  ambition,  but  the  deep  feeling 
which  some  people  have  for  you,  v*.o  really  love  and  admire  you  for 
what  you  are,  and  who  hang  on  to  you  for  the  good  they  can  do  to  you. 
Rockport  has  a  lot  of  such  folks  and  I  know  because  I  know  them  per- 
sonally.   They  have  stood  by  me  and  I  shall  stand  by  them. 

memory  of  Rockport  goes  back  many  years.     I  have  enjoyed 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  river  and  its  bluffs.     As  one  stands 
on  the  high  bluffs  that  overlook  the  Ohio  River--named  after  the 
Indian  words  meaning  "beautiful  river"— one  must  confess  that  here 
is  Nature  in  all  her  majesty.     The  natural  scenery  is  comparable  to 
the  finest  of  any  in  the  whole  world.     God  was  surely  good  to  south- 
ern Indiana. 

I  have  come  to  tell  you  something  which  you  may  not  knov/-- 
that  southern  Indiana  is  at  last  coming  into  her  own  because  the 
grandeur  of  southern  Indiana  scenery  is  to  be  recognized.    A  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Geographic  Society  lias  been  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Indiana  for  several  months,  traveling  from  Brovm  County 
to  the  Ohio  River  and  from  the  Wabash  River  to  the  Ohio  State  line. 
He  says  ho  has  never  seen  natural  beauty  to  surpass  what  he  has 
found.     Yet  he  said  in  the  last  several  years  he  has  crossed  north- 
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ern  Indiana  as  many  as  thirty  times,  but  alVrays  through  the  level 
fertile  farm  lands  of  northern  Indiana,   or  through  the  smoke  filled 
teeming  industrial  section  of  the  Calumet  Region.     Southern  Indiana 
is  soon  to  find  its  pictures  in  the  National  Geographic  Ifegazine, 
and  I  hope  that  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  Lincoln  country 
will  see  that  the  most  historic  section  of  the  Hoosier  State  is  not 
omitted  from  this  outstanding  national  recognition  of  Hoosier  natural 
scenery. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  unique  and  momentous 
public  accomplishment,     Rockport  is  one  of  the  important  stopping 
stones  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  who  has  been  rated  as  one  of  the 
world's  six  greatest  men,  and  while  our  section  may  be  slow  in  recog- 
nizing his  service  to  the  world  and  humanity,  I  know  that  we  are  all 
sincere  in  our  efforts  to  memorialize  him  in  a  manner  suitable  rnd 
befitting  his  outstanding  public  service.     The  v/orld  will  make  a 
beaten  path  to  this  memorial  and  those  who  come  v/ill  consecrate  their 
lives  anew  to  the  principles  held  by  Lincoln,   of  friendship,  loyalty, 
patriotism,   sincerity,  honor,  honesty,   fidelity  and  every  attribute 
that  Lincoln  held  which  made  him  great  with  the  peoples  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world, 

Lincoln's  name  is  magic,     Coolidge  said,  "Lincoln  is  the 
richest  legacy  of  the  greatest  century,"    Wilson  wrote  that  "Lincoln 
was  the  supreme  American  of  our  history'*,  and  Taft  remarked  that  the 
"influence  of  his  Christlike  character  has  spread  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,"    H.  G,  Wells  wrote,   "One  of  the  six  greatest 
figures  in  history,"    Drinkwater  wrote,   "The  most  outstanding  char- 
acter since  the  Christian  era,"    Lord  North  wrote,   "One  of  the  five 
great  lawyers  of  all  time."    Lloyd  George  says,   "I  doubt  whether  any 
statesman  v/ho  ever  lived,   sank  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  so  many  lands  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did."     I  hrve  been  im- 
pressed that  wherever  I  have  been,  wherever  I  have  spoken,  whatever 
the  group  may  have  been,   the  mention  of  Lincoln's  name  creates  an 
av/o  of  reverence  and  respect  unequalled  by  the  name  of  any  other  man 
in  history. 

The  re-creation  of  the  Lincoln  Pioneer  Village  is  an  am- 
bitious effort  to  vitalize  into  rrt  the  history  of  Lincoln  by  a  gen- 
ius of  this  section,   George  Honig,  Lincoln  student,  artist  and 
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sculptor.     He  has  not  only  endeavored  to  picture,  but  has  permanently 
envisioned  for  posterity  the  story  of  the  humble  pioneer  beginnings 
of  this  world  statesman.     He  has  proven  himself  in  every  way  worthy 
and  well  qualified.     His  talent  will  be  emblazoned  in  the  records  as 
a  notable  achievement  which  will  drav/  to  him  the  plaudits  and  ad- 
miration of  every  lover  of  historical  memorials.     The  Spencer  County 
Historical  Society  should  also  be  praised  for  its  enterprise  and  in- 
genuity in  the  accomplishment  of  a  master  effort,  and  the  realization 
of  a  long  dream. 

I  bring  you  the  personal  greetings  and  congratulations  of 
Governor  McNutt,  who  regrets  his  inability  to  be  here,  and  also  the 
good  wishes  and  congratulations  of  all  state  officers,   several  of 
whom  have  spoken  to  me  of  the  novelty  of  the  Lincoln  Village.  The 
work  here  is  evidence  of  the  creative  genius  and  marvelous  ambitions 
and  service  of  people  who  live  in  my  home  section,  which  has  given 
to  the  state  and  nation  outstanding  m^en  in  the  public  service,  and 
also  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of  the  country.  The 
accomplishment  stirs  my  imagination  to  anticipate  even  greater  deeds 
and  it  is  not  beyond  the  stretch  of  our  imiagination  that  the  national 
government  may  some  time  erect  in  the  Lincoln  country,  as  a  suitable 
memorial,   some  institution  of  service,  dedicated  to  humanity,  emblem- 
atic alike  of  the  heart  and  philosophy  of  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt,  of 
a  new  order  of  social  equality  and  righteousness,   such  as  a  national 
university,  a  national  hospital,  a  national  sanitorium,  a  national 
orphanage,  a  national  home  or  the  like,  which  will  link  the  Lincoln 
country  to  the  nation  with  bonds  of  Christian  love  end  social  Justice 
and  security  that  will  endure  through  the  ages.     I  pledge  my  support 
publicly  and  privately  to  any  movement  thrt  will  advance  the  Lincoln 
country  as  a  national  shrine  v/hich  it  deserves  to  be.     My  hope  is 
that  when  this  great  government  does  recognize  the  Lincoln  country, 
the  memorial  may  be  something  substantial,  permanent  and  enduring  in 
value  and  serviceable  to  humanity  rnd  the  needs  of  a  complex  social 
life  and  not  something  temporary  or  ephem.eral  and  not  useful,  which 
would  soon  disappear  in  its  effect  and  noble  purpose  as  flotsam  and 
jetsam  on  the  ever-widening  ocean  of  human  life. 
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I  cm  glr.d  that  the  sponsors  of  this  dedication  chose  the 
Fourth  of  July  for  this  occasion.     It  is  quite  f.ppropriate .  The 
glory  of  the  old  fashioned  Fourth  of  July  is  waning.     The  v/orld  is 
changing  f.nd  with  the  complexities  of  an  intricate  social  and  in- 
dustrial life,   the  he  bits  and  tr.stes  of  people  change.     The  old 
Fourth  of  July,   like  the  Old  Gray  Mare,   "ain't  what  she  used  to, be." 
Twenty-five,   fifty--yes,   almost  a  hundred  years  ago,   the  Fourth  of 
July  v/as  spent  in  celebrations  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  read,  and  some  prominent  orator  delivered  himself  of  a  long 
oration.     It's  different  now.     Instead  of  noise,   it's  planned  to  be 
"safe  ^nd  sane,"    The  people  get  into  automobiles  and  go  touring, 
the  city  people  go  picnicking,  or  maybe  there  is  some  town,  like 
LaPorte  for  example,  after  thirty- five  years  is  this  year  celebrating 
with  c  monster  parade,  with  bands  and  floats  and  trimmings. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  first  celebrated  in  Indiana  in  1822 
in  the  little  city  of  Indianapolis,     Meetings  v/ere  usually  held 
where  Washington  and  Vfest  Streets  intersect.     In  1822,  a  barbecue 
was  held  and  the  meat  was  carved  from  a  fine  buck  deer.     It  was  roast- 
ed whole  in  Washington  Street  at  about  the  intersection  of  Missouri 
Street,     A  barbecue  was  also  hold  in  1823.     It  is  also  recorded  that 
Indianapolis  started  the  idea  of  having  a  procession  along  with  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  1826.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  1855  the  Sunday  School  children  of  Indianapolis  took  part  in  a 
celebration,  more  than  two  thousand  being  in  the  parade. 

While  Indiana  did  not  start  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July 
until  1822,   the  celebration  elsewhere  began  in  1810,  which,  however, 
was  thirty-four  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Declr ration  of  Inde- 
pendence.    Washington,  D.  C.,  v/as  one  of  the  first  to  give  official 
observance  to  the  birthday'-  of  our  country.     The  celebration  started 
with  a  salute  of  guns  at  sunrise,  rnd  in  the  public  square  across 
from  the  V/hite  House,  which  was  not  known  by  that  name  then,  there 
was  oratory  glorifj^ing  patriotism,  v/hich  v/as  attended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uiiited  States,     It  appears  that  there  v/ere  a  series  of 
dinners  throughout  the  city,  v/ith  officials  of  rank  as  hosts  and 
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sponsors.     The  President  held  open  house  and  refreshments  v/ere  served 
to  a  large  number  of  people.     Toasts  naturally  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  day'o  festivities. 

New  York  City  also  tuned  in  on  the  first  celebration  in 
1810.     It  had  military  parades  during  the  day  near  the  Battery  and 
fireworks  in  the  evening. 

Boston,  it  v/ould  be  expected,  also  celebrated  by  firing 
cannon  salutes  at  sunrise  with  the  ringing  of  church  bells.  There 
w?:.s  a  parade,  patriotic  speeches  and  dances  at  night, 

Philadelphia  had  official  dinners  at  which  toasts  were 
drunk  to  the  birthday  of  the  nation. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  held  a  military  display  on  the  Capitol 
Square.     There  v/ere  numerous  official  dinners  to  important  person- 
age s . 

Julia  Ware  Howe,  the  author  of  the  famous  patriotic  song, 
"Tr.c  Bf.ttle  Eyan  of  the  Republic"  witing  of  the  first  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  she  recalls  in  New  York  City  in  1830,   says:  "The 
Fourth  of  July  was  spent  with  endless  cracking  of  torpedoes,  the 
explosion  of  fire  crackers  end  the  booming  of  cannon.     It  mpde  the 
day  one  of  joyous  confusion  and  fatigue,   and  it  ended  with  a  distent 
view  of  fireworks  sent  up  from  Castle  Gorden." 

In  1840  l^rs.  Howe  was  in  Boston  for  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
she  describes  it  as  follows:     "T::.  .i^ht  of  the  third  of  July  in 
Boston  in  1840  was  almost  sleepless  by  the  shell  gam.ut  of  gunpowder 
discharges,   the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  booming  of  cannon.     It  des- 
troyed the  last  chance  of  an  early  morning  nap,  and  every  one,  in 
self  defense,  went  forth  to  see  what  could  be  seen.     There  was  a 
mock  procession  of  the  Antiques  and  Horribles,   so  called  in  parody 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,   so  well  known  in  end  about 
Boston.     0:.  the  Boston  Co^^ons  a  band  was  playing  patriotic  .nd  popu- 
lar airs  rnd  Charles  Sumner,  who  afterwards  became  a  national  charac- 
ter,  delivered  the  oration  of  the  day,  which  was  largely  the  subject 
of  peace,  and  it  did  not  set  well  with  his  militaristic  audience." 

William  Hcrschell,   one  of  I:'diana'^  premier  poets  and 
writers,   is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
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brntion  in  Indiana  without  e  fist  fight  v^iv.s  r.  dull  occasion.  Vcii-.t 
Vv^r.s  the  way  people  hr.d  their  fun.     Town  bullies  met  and  the  best  man 
won. 

The  pioneer  amusement  that  held  rank  with  the  Mexican  bull 
fight  for  brutality  was  known  as  "^.^oose  pulling.**    The  better  element 
in  the  communities  had  no  part  in  these  affairs.    The  ministers  de- 
cried them  just  as  they  did  the  introduction  of  the  "fiddle"  in  social 
affairs.     The  "fiddle"  found  an  increase  in  popularity,  but  the  "goose 
pullings",  because  of  their  brutality,  lost  favor  as  the  years  went 
by. 

"Goose  pulling"  was  a  delicate  and  refined  game,     A  live 
goose's  web  feet  v/ere  nailed  to  a  post  or  stump  at  about  the  height 
of  saddle  stirrups.     Men  mounted  on  horses,  rode  back  to  a  distance 
that  would  give  the  horse  good  running  stride  before  reaching  the 
suspended  goose.     Naturally,  the  goose  was  writhing  and  v/riggling  in 
misery  as  the  horseman  approached.     EXis  business  was  to  reach  down 
and  v/ring  the  neck  from  the  unfortunate  goose.     Lu:ity  cheers  greeted 
the  successful  goose  neck  wTinger,   and  that  form  of  amusement  made 
many  a  pioneer  Fo^^rth  of  July  celebration  a  thing  long  to  be  remember- 
ed. 

I  "irht  ii.terminably  and  tell  of  Fourth  of  July  cele- 

brations through  the  century,  all  noble  efforts  of  patriotic  citizens 

to  commemorate  the  birthday  of  our  nation  by  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.     Lincoln  took  part  in  m.any  of  them,  ex- 
pressing his  loyalty  rnd  patriotism.     The  style  of  his  elociuence  was 
simplicity  ;;nd  truth.     In  1846  on  July  4,  exactly  fifty  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
John  Adams  died,  the  only  two  of  fifty-five  signers  v/ho  becam.e 
president.     Here  are  the  words  of  Lincoln  on  July  7,  1863,  uttered 
v/hen  he  v/as  serenaded  following  the  Union  victories  on  July  4,  1863: 

"liov;  long  ago  is  it?    Eighty  odd  years  since,   on  the  Fourth 
of  July,   for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  vrarld,  a  nation, 
by  its  representatives,   assembled  and  declared,   as  a  self-evident 
truth,    'that  all  m.en  ;re  created  equal.*     That  was  the  birthday'-  of 
the  United  States  of  America.     Since  then  the  Fourth  of  July  has  had 
several  peculiar  recognitions.     The  two  men  most  distinguished  in  the 
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framing  and  support  of  the  Declaration  v/ero  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams--the  one  having  penned  it,  and  the  other  sustained  it  nost 
forcibly  in  debate--the  only  two  of  the  fifty-five  who  signed  it 
that  were  elected  Presidents  of  the  United  States.     Precisely  fifty 
years  after  they  put  their  hands  to  the  paper,   it  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  take  both  from  this  stage  of  action.     This  was  indeed  an 
extraordinary  and  remarkable  event  in  our  history.    Another  President, 
five  years  after,  was  called  from  this  stage  of  existence  on  the  same 
day  and  month  of  the  year;  and  now  on  this  last  Fourth  of  July  just 
passed,  when  we  have  a  gigantic  rebellion,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
an  effort  to  overthrow  the  principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
we  have  the  surrender  of  a  m.ost  powerful  position  and  army  on  that 
very  day," 

I  was  asked  to  talk  upon  the  subject  "The  Fourth  of  July 
in  Lincoln's  Time  and  Today."    Well,   the  meaning  of  the  day  is  the 
sam.e,     lien  strut  upon  the  stage  and  go — problems  present  themselves 
and  are  solved- -we  have  had  wars,  emergencies  and  crises,  but  always 
Almighty  God  furnishes  the  .„an  of  Destiny  to  answer  the  call  of  Duty, 
Lincoln  vitalized  the  meaning  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  oath,  which  he  considered  solemn  and 
divine.     In  his  First  Inaugural  Address,  he  proclaimed  that  he  had  a 
solemn  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  "preserve,  protect  and  defend" 
the  Union,  and  in  the  next  breath  he  spoke  about  the  "mystic  chords 
of  memory  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave," 
The  problems  in  Lincoln's  time  and  novi  are  the  same.     Yes,  men  have 
changed--tines  have  changed--complex  industrial  conditions  have  made 
necessary  a  new  approach  to  the  problems  of  government  in  state  and 
nation.     As  Lincoln  believed  in  liberty  and  froedom  for  the  slaves, 
so  wc  should  believe  in  and  guarantee  the  exaltation  of  all  human 
souls  to  the  right  to  labor  and  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  the  right  to  enjoy  the  common  recreations  of  a 
bountiful  land,   and  a  reasonable  security  for  old  age. 

The  Fourth  of  July  may  be  celebrated  differently  than  in 
Lincoln's  time,  but  the  patriotism,  and  duty  of  citizenship  is  the 
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same.    Lincoln* s  expression  at  Springfield  in  1837  is  eloquent.  He 
said  : 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well- 
vd-sher  to  his  posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never 
to  violc-te  in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by  others.     Let  every  nan  remember 
that  to  violate  the  lav/  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father  and 
to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let 
reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother  to  the 
lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in  schools, 
in  seminaries  and  in  colleges;   let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spell- 
ing books  and  in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  pro- 
claimed in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice," 

The  admonitions  and  advice  of  Lincoln  are  sacred,  saintly, 
psychic,  prophetic  and  wise.     I  leave  them  v/ith  you  with  their 
eloquence  of  simplicity  and  truth,   in  the  hope  that  every  citizen 
may  heod  and  be  happy,   serviceable,   law  abiding,  useful  citizens 
under  the  flag  of  the  most  benevolent  government  of  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 


*  *  * 


m  ST Aim  ON  SACRED  SOIL  TODAY 


Address  delivered  by  Philip  Lutz,   Jr.,  Attorney  General  of  Indiana, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Picnic  of  the  Boonville 
Press  Club  at  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Park,  Lincoln  City,  Indiana,  on 
Sunday,  July  14,  1935. 


As  we  travel  through  this  tortuous  path  which  v/e  call  Life, 
with  all  its  complexities,  trials,  tribulations,  tragedies,  success 
es  and  failures,  I  love  to  look  forward  once  each  year  to  a  visit 
to  this  spot,  made  holy  and  sacred  as  the  last  resting  place  of  one 
who  gave  life  to  one  of  the  world *s  greatest  characters--Abraham 
Lincoln.     I  have  come  here  annually  on  the  second  Sunday  of  July 
for  the  twelfth  consecutive  year,  following  a  promise  made  eleven 
years  ago  to  meet  here  annually  in  reverence  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  mothers — Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.     Some  years,  as  this  year, 
I  have  traveled  many  miles  to  be  here  and  some  years,  as  this  year, 
at  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  other  duties  and  obligations,  but  when 
one  looks  upon  it  as  a  sacred  promise  and  obligation  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  reverence  to  a  worthy  cause,  there  is  no  other  course, 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  came  here  as  one  of  a  small 
group  eleven  years  ago  and  did  my  part  in  giving  birth  and  inspira- 
tion to  this  celebration.     I  am  proud  that  as  one  I  felt  that  this 
celebration  should  be  a  solemn  and  sacred  occasion  in  keeping  with 
the  nature  of  the  tribute  we  desired  to  show.     Twelve  occasions 
have  taught  me  that  even  in  these  days  of  boisterous  and  convivial 
celebrations,  the  sponsors  could  keep  this  tribute  upon  a  high  and 
noble  plane,  pure  in  purpose,  free  of  immoral,  indecent  and  illegal 
conduct,  untouched  by  commercialism  or  political  considerations, 
noble,  sacred,  patriotic  and  inspiring  in  its  program.    ¥/c  have 
been  able  to  do  this,  because  when  we  come  here,  we  stand  on  sacred 
soil, 

V/hen  this  Club  began  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
this  hallowed  spot,  it  was  a  neglected  place  of  only  forty  acres, 
almost  inaccessible  by  rail  or  road.     Today,  the  park  comprises 
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over  1300  acres  and  it  is  a  sacred  spot  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  traveled  here  and  been  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  its  wood- 
lands, and  the  country  that  helped  to  make  Lincoln  great.    As  this 
park  is  improved  and  beautified,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path 
to  the  tomb  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and  those  who  come  here  will 
consecrate  their  lives  anew  to  the  principles  held  by  Lincoln  of 
friendship,  loyalty,  patriotism,  sincerity,  honor,  honesty,  fidelity 
and  every  attribute  that  Lincoln  held  which  made  him  great  with  the 
peoples  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Press  Club  was  organized  to  promote  any  movement  which 
will  advance  the  Lincoln  country  of  Southern  Indiana  as  a  historic 
and  scenic  section.    Already  the  accomplishments  have  been  beyond 
all  expectations  and  the  possibilities  are  limited  only  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  blue  Southern  Indiana  skies.    Rockport  on  July  4, 
1935,  dedicated  a  historic  re-creation  of  the  Lincoln  Pioneer  Vill- 
age, which  merits  the  visit  of  every  student  of  pioneer  historical 
memorials.    We  cannot  praise  this  effort  too  highly — it  is  the 
realization  of  a  long  dream. 

There  is  something  about  this  place  that  enchants  me,  I 
have  been  to  other  memorable  historic  places  in  the  north,  the 
south,  the  east  and  the  v/est,     I  have  stood  at  the  tombs  of  many 
great  men  and  women  in  this  and  other  lands.    All  of  us  like  to 
stand  on  the  steps  of  the  Altar  of  Memory,  and  I  like  to  think  back 
to  1816  to  1830  when  Lincoln  was  a  boy  here,  and  then  the  estimate 
which  this  world  places  upon  him, 

Lincoln* s  name  is  magic.     Coolidge  said,  "Lincoln  is  the 
richest  legacy  of  the  greatest  century,^    Wilson  wrote  that,  "Lincoln 
was  the  supreme  American  of  our  history",  and  Taft  remarked  that 
the  "influence  of  his  Christlike  character  has  spread  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe."    H.     G.  Wells  wrote,  "One  of  the  six  great- 
est figures  in  history."    Drinkv/ater  wrote,  "The  most  outstanding 
character  since  the  Ciiristian  era,"    Lord  N-orth  wrote,  "One  of  the 
five  great  lawyers  of  all  time."    Lloyd  George  said,  "I  doubt  wheth- 
er any  statesman  who  ever  lived,  sank  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  so  many  lands  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did."    I  have  been 
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impressed  that  wherever  I  have  been,  wherever  I  have  spoken,  what- 
ever the  group  may  have  been,  the  mention  of  Lincoln'©  name  creates 
an  awe  of  reverence  and  respect  unequalled  by  the  name  of  any  other 
man  in  history.    Lincoln's  name  grows  with  the  passing  of  time. 

To  me  it  is  very  interesting  that  men  who  have  made  pro- 
found and  permanent  impressions  upon  the  race  and  have  won  im- 
mortal fame,  have  been  men  who  have  not  only  done  much  for  their 
people,  but  haVe  suffered  much,    Lincoln  to  me  was  such  a  charac- 
ter.   Lincoln  not  only  holds  the  admiration  but  he  has  the  sympathy 
of  the  world.    Hu  has  won  both  the  cheers  and  tears  of  a  hungry 
humanity , 

Lincoln  possessed  a  moral  character  and  intellectual  super- 
iority which  was  in  evidence  in  every  experience  of  his  life.  This 
was  strikingly  shown  at  his  reception  of  the  members  of  the  Peace 
Convention  in  the  parlor  of  the  Willard  Hotel  on  the  evening  before 
his  inauguration.     I  find  this  thrilling  story  told  graphically  by 
Mr.  Chittenden  in  his  book,  "Recollections  of  President  Lincoln 
and  His  Administration" — a  book  worthy  of  reading  by  every  lover  of 
history. 

You  can  remember  what  a  hard  trip  Mr.  Lincoln  had  en  route 
to  Washington  for  his  inauguration.     Ho  had  just  escaped  assassin- 
ation at  Baltimore  and  he  had  many  bitter  and  vicious  enemies,  H« 
had  been  receiving  office  seekers  all  day  and  anyone  in  public  life 
knows  how  that  will  wear  you  down.     It  is  one  of  the  blights  of 
public  office  in  this  country  that  public  men  must  face  this  terri- 
ble ordeal.    At  9:00  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  group  of  distinguished 
men  of  the  country,  most  of  whom  had  been  his  political  enemies, 
crowded  into  the  historic  parlor  of  the  Willard  Hotel  to  besiege 
him.     You  know  he  had  been  called  all  the  vile  names  of  the  alpha- 
bet, some  of  the  more  printable  being,   "rail  splitter",  "ignoramus",, 
"baboon",  "a  vulgar  clown",  and  so  forth.     It  was  not  a  respectful 
party;  they  came  to  confound,  worry  and  gang  him.     I  h^ve  seen  that 
tried  myself  on  others  who  have  not  reached  the  high  office  of  the 
Presidency.     But  Lincoln  received  with  cordiality,  courtesy  and 
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rrace.     He  :-Gt  each  personally  with  a  hearty  handshake  and  a  friend- 
ly greeting,   so  typical  even  today  of  the  average  citizen  of  what  we 
know  as  "the  Lincoln  country  of  Southern  Indiana."    Thoy  gathered 
around  him  and  began  to  pepper  him  with  questions  upon  the  slavery 
issue.     Ho  planted  himself  squarely  upon  the  Constitution.  Finally, 
l/'/illiam  E.  Dodge  of  New  York,  became  the  chief  advocate  of  the  party 
and  he  finally  provoked  the  most  exciting  episode  of  the  evening, 
as  Lincoln  uttered  his  magnetic,  loyal,  patriotic  response.    Lot  me 
use  the  words  of  Cnittenden  as  he  records  them: 

"It  is  for  you  to  say,  Ilr.  Lincoln,  whether  the  whole  nation 
shall  be  plunged  into  bankruptcy,  v/hether  the  grass  shall  grow  in 
the  streets  of  our  commercial  cities,"  said  Dodge, 

"Than  I  say  it  shall  not,"  ^.nswGred  Lincoln,  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  continuing  said:  "If  it  depends  upon  me, 
the  grass  will  not  grow  any^^vhere  except  in  the  fields  and  meadows." 

A  sad  but  stern  expression  swept  over  Lir.  LiixColn's  face, 
"I  ciO  not  know  that  I  uixderstand  your  meaning,  Mr.  Dodge,"  he  s^^id 
without  raising  his  voice,     "Her  do  I  knwv;  what  ray  acts  or  my  opin- 
ion may  be  in  the  future  beyond  this.     If  I  yhall  ever  come  to  the 
great  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States — of  all  the 
United  States,  I  '..ill  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,    This  is  a  great 
and  solemn  duty." 

Lincoln  always  considered  his  oath  of  office  solemn  and 
divine.     In  his  First  lEau^:.>..rw.l  Addross,  he  proclc.i:.;ed  tlict  he  had 
a  solemn  oath  registered  i^x  heavc^x  to  "pry&crve,  protect  and  de- 
fend" tiic  Unioii,  and  in  the  next  breath  he  spoke  about  the  "iiystic 
chords  of  memory  stretching  from  every  battle  field  and  patriot 
grave . " 

Our  visit  today  as  we  stand  here  on  sacred  soil,  would  be 
fruitless  if  v/e  did  not  carry  home  some  of  the  love  that  Nancy 
Ha^xl^s  Lincoln  put  into  the  blood  tiiid  bone,  the  mind,  the  heart  and 
soul  of  nor  beloved  son,  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  he  showed  at  every 
crisis  of  his  life.    Wo  should  carry  home  a  new  reverence  for  the 
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country  which  he  served  in  a  time  of  so  {proat  trial  and  need, 
Lincoln  believed  that  reverence  for  the  laws  of  this  country  should 
become  the  political  religion  of  the  people.    His  roverence  for  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  made  under  it  is  expressed  so  gloriously, 
patriotically,  graphically  and  devoutly  in  these  eloquent  words  at 
Sprii-.efield  in  1837.    He  said: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well- 
wisher  to  his  posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never 
to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by  others.    Let  every  man  remem- 
ber that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his 
father  and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  liber- 
ty.   Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American 
mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be 
taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries  and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  written 
in  primers,'  spelling  books  and  in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and  enforced  in  courts 
of  justice." 

The  admonitions  and  advice  of  Lincoln  are  sacred,  saintly, 
psychic,  prophetic  and  wise,     I  leave  them  with  you  with  their 
eloquence  of  simplicity  and  truth,  in  the  hope  that  every  citizen, 
as  he  leaves  this  sacred  soil,  may  heod  and  be  a  happy,  service- 
able, law-abiding,  useful  citizen  under  the  flag  of  the  most  bene- 
volent government  of  the  greatest  country  in  the  world, 

*  *  * 


INDIANA'S  CONTRIBUTION 


Delivered  by  Philip  Lutz,   Jr.,  Attorney  General  of  Indiana,  at  the 
annual  reunion  of  the  Indiana  Club  of  Southern  Illinois  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  in  Bridgeport,   Illinois,  on  Sunday,  SepteFxber  15,  1935. 


"Abe  Martin"  once  said,  "Lots  o'  good  men  came  from  Boon- 
ville ;  none  o'   them  ever  stayed  there."    As  I  look  over  this  crowd 
of  Indiana  people  now  living  in  Illinois,  I  believe  we  can  say  v;ith 
truthfulness  that  a  lot  of  good  people  came  from  Indiana,  but  we  can 
also  say  that  many  have  remained.     I  was  interested  in  some  valuable 
statistics  on  this  and  naturally,   I  turned  to  a  vevy  good  authority, 
"1/Vho's  Wlio  in  America." 

The  record  of  V/ho's  TlTho  in  America  for  the  current  year 
shows  that  1074  are  listed  with  a  birthplace  from  Indiana,  while 
463  are  listed  with  an  Indiana  hom.e  address.     Indiana  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  birth,   stands  sixth  in  order  among  fifty-five  states 
and  territories,  led  in  order  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts  and  Illinois.     As  to  Indiana  residence,  Indiana  stands 
seventeenth.     The  outstanding  record  of  Indiana  shows  at  a  glance 
that  Indiana  has  miade  an  im^portant  contribution  of  furnishing  dis- 
tinguished m.en  and  women  to  the  v\rorld. 

Another  thing  is  interesting  from  a  study  and  analysis  of 
the  places  of  birth  and  training  of  the  so-called  great  and  near 
great  of  this  country  of  ours.     It  is,   that  a  very  high  percentage 
of  these  chosen  people  have  come  from  small  towns  and  cities,  and 
rural  sections.     There  is  somie thing  about  the  quiet  rural  restful 
atmosphere  of  sma^ll  towns,  away  from  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  busy 
world,   that  gives  birth  to  and  builds  physique,   honesty,  character, 
talent,   industry  and  aggression  that  men  and  wom.en  may  so  live  and 
perform  their  tasks  that  their  record  is  worthy  of  national  recog- 
nition, 

I  come  here  v/ithout  apology  of  the  record  of  our  state. 
Our  people  have  alv/ays  stood  for  the  highest  ideals  of  citizenship 


and  government,  always  contributing  great  men  and  women  of  high  and 
noble  ideals  and  genius  to  every  field  of  human  service.     Wg  are  no 
longer  reproached  because  we  are  Hoosisrs,   but  the  name  commands 
respect  and  honor  wherever  we  may  go.     Generous  souls  inspired  and 
founded  our  citizenship,   and  Indians  in  estimation  today  stands  pre- 
eminently in  the  higher  brackets  in  the  galaxy  of  states. 

In  politics,   Indiana  has  furnished  the  nation  some  of  its 
important  learners  „     She  has  furnished  tlie  nation  one  President, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  who  represented  the  State  in  the  United  States 
Cenate  from  1881  to  1887. 

The  State  has  furnished  four  Vice-Presidents:  Schuyler  Colfax, 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall, 
Hendricks  and  Fairbanks  had  both  been  United  States  Senators  and 
Hendricks  and  l„arshall  had  both  served  the  State  as  Governors, 

Indiana  has  often  been  represented  in  the  Presidents'  Cabin- 
ets.    Caleb  Smith  served  two  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
succeeded  by  John  - \  Usher;  Hugh  McCullough  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  three  Presidents;   lames  W.  Tyner,   Walter  1,  Gresham, 
Harry  S.  New  and  V/ill  Plays  were  Postmasters  General;  Richard  ¥. 
Thompson  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy;   -A.'.  H.  H.  Miller  was  Attorney 
General;   John  "IV.  Foster,  IVulter  Q,,  Gresham  tnd  John  Hay  v/ere  each 
Secretary  of  State — a  total  of  twelve  Cabinet  positions  filled  by 
Indianans , 

Thirty  Hoosiers  have  represented  our  nation  as  envoys  sent 
abroad,  whose  names  and  records  add  lustre  nnd  glory  to  our  govern- 
ment,    I  cannot  name  them.     Neither  can  I  under t-  ke  to  name  an 
enviable  list  of  great  statesmen  who  have  represented  our  State  in 
the  Congress  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,   or  those  who  have 
so  ably  and  gloriously  filled  the  Governor's  chair  of  our  State, 
—y  time  is  limited  and  I  appreciate  the  danger  of  attempting  to  name 
even  the  greatest. 

As  I  study  the  careers  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  Indiana, 
I  am  impressed  that  God  was  lavish  in  his  goodness  to  the  State  in 
so  many  v/ays .     God  made  the  State  rich  in  her  lands,   her  minerals, 
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her  forests,  her  landscapes,   her  lakes,   her  climate,  and  every  en- 
viron that  surrounds  her  people.     Every  section  of  the  State  can 
"be  proud  of  her  natural  resources  and  opportunities. 

Only  recently  I  learned  that  c  representative  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  has  been  spending  several  months  in  Indiana, 
traveling  from  Brov;n  County  to  the  Ohio  River,   and  from  the  Wabash 
River  to  the  Ohio  line,   to  photograph  for  publication  the  indescrib- 
able beauty  of  Southern  Indiana.     He  said  he  found  scenes  in  the 
hills  of  Southern  Indiana  that  matched  the  beauty  and  v/onder  of  the 
Alps  in  Switzerland.     This  same  man  had  many  times  crossed  Northern 
Indiana,  which  abounds  in  rich  agricultural  lands,   or  in  seething 
industrial  life,   but  not  until  recently  did  he  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  our  Southern  Indiana  country.     Only  recently,  too,  has  the  govern- 
ment awakened  to  our  new  possibilities.     Our  park  system  planned  and 
developed  by  outstanding  m.en,   is  second  to  none  in  the  Union. 

I  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  as  a  representative  of  the 
official  State  family  of  Indiana,   to  discuss  politics,   not  in  the 
partisan  sense  because  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  pro- 
fess or  argue  our  party  stands.     But  in  Indiana,  politics  is  the 
favorite  sport,   almost  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  there  are 
only  two  things  more  vital  to  the  destiny  of  the  Hoosier:  football 
and  basketball.     Football  and  basketball  come  to  us  in  feverish 
spells  in  the  proper  season,  but  politics  is  with  us  alv/ays . 

Vi/hen  I  tell  you  that  the  good  people  of  Indiana,   in  their 
cool,   calculatinf  and  wise  deliberation,   gave  me  an  unprecedented 
plurality  for  a  Democratic  nominee  for  Attorney  General  of  188,000 
votes,   I  cannot  comment  othorv/ise  than  favorably  upon  the  wisdom 
and  intelligence  of  the  njass  of  the  Hoosier  voters.     I  would  be 
ungrateful  if  I  did  not,     Indiana  is  knovm  as  being  independent  in 
her  politics  and  while  one  election  the  people  may  vote  with  a 
vengeance  for  a  given  program,   the  next  election  they  may  just  as 
revengefully  vote  the  other  v;ay.     People  in  Indiana  take  their 
politics  seriously  and  I  think  it  is  well  they  do. 
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I  am  glad  that  I  can  honestly  express  my  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment  of  the  voting  population.  People 
talk  politics,  live  politics  and  eat  politics.     After  all,   in  this 
lies  the  philosophy  which  guarantees  the  perpetuity  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

No  doubt  you  heard  the  story  of  a  great  American  editor  who 
once  visited  Washington.     He  stood  upon  Capitol  Hill  in  profound 
admiration  of  towering  and  imposing  marble.     His  eyes  began  to  water 
and  he  took  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  as  he  mused  upon  the 
tremendous  significance  of  the  scene.     He  knew  that  the  sun  had 
never  shone  upon  a  Capitol  where  v/ere  housed  the  leaders  of  q  great- 
er nation  on  earth;  that  here  v/as  honor,  wisdom,  power  and  justice  ^ 
guaranteed  by  a  Constitution  of  the  people  governed.     Then  he  left 
Washington,  wj.th  its  rush  and  roar  of  the  world  and  its  great  men 
who  held  in  the  palms  of  their  hands  the  power  and  policy  of  125 
million  people,  and  went  to  a  humble  home.     It  v/as  simple,  modest, 
quiet  and  calm.     Trees  and  shrubs  were  set  about  it  and  in  the  gar- 
den were  fragrant  flowers,   bright,   cheerful  and  colorful.     Most  of 
them  were  common  varieties  of  hollyhocks,  larkspurs,  asters,  zinnias 
and  phlox;  honey  bees  played  around  and  hummed  their  songs  of  in- 
dustry, happiness  end  contentm^ent .     Back  of  the  garden  was  the 
orchard,   colorful  and  enticing,   the  trees  laden  with  apples,  pears 
and  plums.     The  poultry  yard  was  full  of  fat  hens  clucking  their 
songs  of  life.     The  air  was  filled  with  the  rich  aroma  of  ripening 
grains.    An  abundant  harvest  was  in  prospect. 

Inside  the  home  was  quiet,  peace  e.nd  comfort.     An  old  Grand- 
father clock  clicked  on  the  mantle ;  an  open  fireplace  was  aglow 
with  burning  wood,   and  on  the  table  was  an  old  well-used  Bible. 
Evening  came,   the  cows  came  home,  and  old  Dad  came  in  from  the  fieMo 
Like  a  dove,   night  fell  upon  the  happy  family  and  as  Dad  gathered 
his  family  about  him,  he  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  and  kneeling, 
invoked  God's  blessing.     I  have  pictured  to  you  a  typical  Hoosier 
farm  home,  where  resides  the  power  that  rules  this  country  of  ours. 


It  isn't  important  whether  the  Constitution  is  flexible  or  inflexi 
ble,  whether  Congress  will  scrap  it  or  the  Supremo  Court  will  up- 
hold it.     But  it  is  important  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  form  of 
government,  designed  to  serve  those  who  are  governed,   that  this 
home  and  family  be  preserved,   in  all  its  integrity,  because  here 
the  Hoosier  fights  the  battle  to  save  the  institutions  of  our 
government,  which  seats  and  unseats  the  mighty  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages. 

The  national  life  of  tlie  people  of  this  country  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  purer  or  bettor  than  that  of  the  average  citizen 
Hoosier  citizens  can  boast  of  a  well-located  environment,  as  v/ell 
as  sterling  qualities  of  honesty  and  honor,   the  pure  gold  of  char- 
acter. 

This  v;eek  is  Constitution  week.     On  next  Tuesday  our  Consti 
tut  ion  will  bo  148  years  old.     In  these  days,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     At  the  present  time,   representing  the  State  of 
Indiana,  I  have  in  my  office  for  litigation  in  the  courts  almost  a 
hundred  cases  involving  either  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution, 
These  cases  relate  to  a  variety  of  sutjects,   dealing  for  example, 
with  the  right  of  the  Governor  of  Indiana  to  establish  martial  law 
in  Terre  Haute,   the  right  to  impose  excise  taxes  upon  educational, 
benevolent  and  fraternal  trusts,   the  right  to  pass  gross  income, 
intangible  and  liquor  laws,  and  so  forth. 

Our  National  Constitution  was  drawn  almost  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,   and  I  believe  it  is  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  our 
times.     A  few  \\feeks  ago,   I  was  in  the  office  in  Chicago  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  just  given  an  opinion  to  the  high  officials  of  the 
company  which  determined  an  important  policy  of  the  company,  upon 
the  question  whether  a  law  passed  some  time  in  the  future  might  be 
constitutional  and  valid.     "I  had  to  say",  he  told  me,   "that  I 
could  not  say  whether  it  v/ould  or  would  not  be  valid,  because  any 
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law  must  be  irxterpreted  in  the  light  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  day."    A  lawyer  of  today  cannot  say  what  would  be  constitutional 
tomorrow.     You  might  say  that  we  have  had  our  Constitution  almost 
one  hundred  fifty  years,  and  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  de- 
cisions have  been  given  by  the  great  giants  of  the  law  from  Marshall 
on  dov/n  to  date.     Yet,  it  has  not  been  fully  and  finally  interpreted 
because  the  economic,  political  and  social  life  of  our  people 
changes,  and  the  Constitution  was  dravm  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
government  instituted  and  managed,  as  a  general  purpose,   to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  being  present  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Ur^ited  SLates  v/hen  that  Cuurt  rendered  its  opinion  in 
favor  of  an  -Act  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  granting  a  moratorium 
upon  real  estate  mortgage  foreclosures.     I  learned  from  my  friend, 
the  Attorney  G'jneral  of  Minnesota,  who  was  successful  in  sustaining 
the  lav/,   that  in  the  preparation  of  his  brief  and  in  making  his 
argument  before  the  Supreme  Court,   he  devoted  only  ten  per  cent  of 
his  brief  and  only  ten  per  cent  of  his  argument  to  a  discussion  of 
the  law,  and  ninety  per  cent  to  statement  of  facts,  which  dealt  with 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  time  and  relating  particularly  to  the 
plight  of  the  Minnesota  farmer,  who  was  on  the  verge  of  being  dis- 
possessed of  his  farm,   through  causes  vrholly  bej^ond  his  control, 
born  exclusively  of  the  economic  stress  of  the  day. 

You  cannot  name  a  science  in  all  the  realm  of  the  world's 
work  that  som.e  Hoosier  has  not  distinguished  himself.  Outstanding 
is  the  field  of  letters  and  art.     Every  Hoosier  is  a  potential 
author  or  poet.     liVlien  we  consider  the  nam.e  which  Indiana  holds  in 
literature  we  do  not  wonder  that  Hoosiers  write.     Quite  recently  the 
world  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the  tragic  death  of  Will  Rogers. 
Ki^x^s  and  Queens,  Czars,  Kaisers,  Enperors  and  Presidents  may  die 
ond  they  can  be  replaced,  but  there  is  no  one  to  fill  the  place  of 
Y7ill  Ro^^ers,     I  n->,rd  him  say  in  Indianapolis  recently  that  of  all 


humorists,   none  could  equal  Kin  HuDu..rd,   of  Indianapolis,  creator 
of  "Abe  Martin."     I  also  heard  him  pay  a  great  tribute  to  J,-es 
Ifuitcomb  Riley,   the  great  Hoosier  poet,   after  ho  had  come  to 
L.dianapolis  to  aid  the  Riley  Hospital  for  crippled  children  with 
a  lecture  designed  to  raise  funds.     He  not  only  came  without  charge, 
but  bore  his  own  expenses  after  traveling  across  the  continent  and 
gave  a  substantial  donation.     We  have  many  famous  v/riters,  Nicnolson, 
TL.rkington,  E£rloston,  Maurice  Thompson,  Will  Thompson,  :.ajor  and 
others,   including  some  new  book  authors  who  will  surely  bloom  into 
fame.     I  must  not  forget  Gene  Stratton  Porter,  whose  stories  of  life 
with  such  deep  human  interest,   have  r^ade  her  famous.     I  don't  know 
why  Indiana  should  be  so  blessed  with  such  literary  and  artistic 
talent,   but  she  is  truly  the  Athens  of  the  West.     Indiana  differs 
from  Athens  in  this:     Athens  is  dead  but  Indiana  is  just  beginning 
to  develop, 

Vfe  are  living  now  in  a  period  of  a  new  social  order,   in  a 
time  when  the  public  is  social-security  minded.     It  is  in  the  air, 
and  even  at  Washington,   the  Congress  legislates  upon  the  subject. 
We  came  to  see,   for  example,   in  the  corporate  insurance,  banking 
and  investment  field,   a  necessity  for  stricter  regulations  in  the 
public  interest  to  secure  more  honesty,  greater  integrity,  stricter 
care,   less  fraud  and  not  so  much  easy  money  for  the  avaricious 
highwaymen  of  high  finance.     Society  has  changed  more  in  the  last 
one  hundred  years  than  in  a  thousand  years  preceding.     Society  today 
is  in  a  state  of  instability  or  flux.     I  have  not  come  here  to  give 
you  a  dissertation  on  the  subject  of  scientific  planning  of  our 
economic  forces,   but  I  am  only  calling  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  governm.ont  as  well  as  the  state  governments  every- 
v/here  are  putting  into  the  book  of  laws,  an  avalanche  of  regulatory 
measures  that  seek  to  control  our  economic  lives.     Indiana  may  be 
said  to  have  led  in  the  movement  with  a  communistic  experiment  that 
failed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  when  Robert  Owen  came 
from  London  to  New  Harm.ony  to  try  out  his  ideals.     He  was  the 
country's  first  Progressive.     His  plans  failed  but  his  lofty  ideals 
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lived,  c.nd  his  noble  Gxpcriments  gave  birth  to  advanced  ideas  of 
his  time,  but  which  are  now  regarded  as  corinonplace .     In  New  Harmony- 
was  born  the  first  kindergarten  and  the  first  women's  club.  The 
idea  also  was  ceveloped  there  that  women  v;ere  entitled  to  equal 
rights.    There  also  Owen  published  m^any  scientific  writings  by 
European  scholars. 

The  State  of  Indiana  was  influenced  early  in  its  history  by 
the  advanced  ideas  of  men  like  Owen,  v/ho  were  social -minded ,  and  he 
impressed  his  progressive  ideas  of  government  and  econom.ics  upon 
the  Constitution,  the  laws,  the  schools,  and  the  citizenry  of  the 
State.     As  a  result  of  the  teaching  of  men  like  Owen,  a  good  edu- 
cation is  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  citizen  in  the  State.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  I  read  a  speech  delivered  in  Salem,   Indiana,  on  July 
4,   1826,  by  John  H.  Fornham,   in  v/hich  he  advocated  a  free  school 
education,   supported  by  public  taxation.     He  described  it  as  "equal 
and  moderate  taxation",  whatever  that  might  mean.     At  least  he  did 
not  say • that  it  should  be  supported  by  taxes  on  real  estate  and  I 
believe  we  have  made  a  step  in  Indiana  under  the  executive  leader- 
ship of  Governor  McLPutt  that  outdistances  the  plan  in  any  other 
state  in  throwing  a  big  part  of  the  burden  of  our  schools  on  gross 
income  taxation  and  relieving  real  estate  of  a  burden  which  it  is 
no  longer  able  to  carry.     I  believe,  also,  education  as  intended  by 
our  fathers,   should  be  the  concern  of  the  state  and  not  the  burden 
of  the  local  community.     A  young  man  or  a  young  woman  is  not  edu- 
cated for  the  community  where  he  lives  and  goes  to  school.     If  he 
is  wise  and  ambitious,  he  Vv'ill  seek  other  places  and  cities  to  exer- 
cise his  talents.     But  Indiana  can  be  proud  of  her  system  of  educa- 
tion.    If  any  young  man  or  young  woman  is  ignorant,   it  is  a  disgrace, 
not  a  misfortune;   it  is  for  lack  of  inclination,  not  of  opportunity. 

In  speaking  of  progressives  among  our  statesmen,   I  cannot 
omit  the  name  of  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  a  national  figure, 
who  hailed  from  the  Hoosier  State,     In  literature,   too,  he  distin- 
guished himself  with  two  masterful  works,   "The  Life  of  John  Marshall" 
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and  "The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"     McCullough,   Gavisk,  Butler, 
Holliday  and  others  stand  out  in  the  limelight  for  their  services 
to  the  State  in  natters  of  social  reform.     Will  Fortune  for  his 
outstanding  service  in  the  American  Red  Cross  and  his  interest  in 
the  economic  planning  of  the  State,   should  not  be  forgotten,  be- 
cause in  the  years  to  come  he  will  be  named  as  one  of  the  State's 
most  important  and  unselfish  citizens, 

I  have  often  wondered  why  Indiana  has  been  so  outstanding 
in  so  many  fields,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  because  our 
people  are  so  human  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 

In  government,  politics,   law,   literature,  music,  art,  in- 
dustry or  social  service  Indiana  has  played  her  part--a  big  part. 
Her  people  have  kept  their  feet  on  the  ground  and  their  eyes  fij-ed 
on  the  stars.     They  have  worked.     Thoy  know  that  laws  cannot  put 
money  in  the  pockets  of  a  tramp  nor  brains  in  the  head  of  a  fool. 
I  could  name,   if  I  had  the  time,   thousands  from.  Indiana  v/ho  have 
enriched  the  world  by  their  service  to  mankind.     This  heritage  of 
the  past  should  be  an  inspiration  to  us  who  live  to  do  even  greater 
deeds  and  as  the  present  is  the  flov/er  of  the  past,   so  may  we  ex- 
pect in  the  future  a  finer  flov/er  of  the  present, 

Indiana  justly  takes  pride  in  the  part  she  played  in  molding 
the  character  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  characters,  Abraham 
Lincoln.     Indiana  does  not  v/ant  to  take  away  any  of  the  glory  that 
belongs  to  Illinois,  who  gave  this  man  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
But  Lincoln  spent  fourteen  years  of  his  life  from  the  ages  of  seven 
to  twenty-one,   in  a  section  of  my  State  where  I  happen  to  be  a 
native  and  which  we  affectionately  cell  "The  Lincoln  Country",  and 
he  developed  as  a  boy  and  young  man  that  rugged  courage,  honor  and 
honesty,   the  pure  gold  of  his  character,  which  has  shone  with  the 
most  brilliant  lustre  throughout  every  act  of  his  career.     As  a 
young  man  in  high  school,   I  began  a  study  of  the  life  of  Lincoln 
and  had  the  unique  privilege  of  studying  his  boyhood  life  of 
Southern  Indiana  from  origin^^l  sources. 
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Lincoln's  name  is  magic.     Coolidge  said,   "Lincoln  is  the 
richest  legacy  of  the  greatest  century."    Wilson  wrote  that, 
"Lincoln  was  the  supreme  American  of  our  history",  and  Taft  re- 
marked that  the  "influence  of  his  Christlike  character  has  spread 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe."     H.  G.  V/ells  wrote,   "one  of 
the  six  greatest  figures  in  history."    Drinkwater  wrote,   "the  most 
outstanding  character  since  the  Christian  era."    Lord  liorth  wrote, 
"one  of  the  five  great  lav.yers  of  all  time."    Lloyd  George  said, 
"I  doubt  whether  any  statesman  who  ever  lived,  sank  so  deeply  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  so  many  lands  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did." 
I  have  been  impressed  that  v^herever  I  have  spoken,  whatever  the 
group  may  have  been,   the  mention  of  Lincoln's  name  creates  an  av/e 
of  reverence  and  respect  unequalled  by  the  name  of  any  other  man  :.n 
history.     Lincoln's  name  grows  with  the  passing  of  time. 

To  me  it  is  very  interesting  that  m^en  who  have  made  profound 
and  permanent  impressions  upon  the  race  and  have  won  limortal  fame, 
have  been  ncn  who  have  not  only  done  much  for  their  poople,  but 
have  suffered  much.     Lincoln  to  me  was  such  a  character.  Lincoln 
not  only  holds  the  admiration,   but  he  has  the  sympathy  of  the 
world.     He  has  won  both  the  cheers  and  tears  of  a  hungry  humanity. 

As  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
I  would  be  remiss  in  my  official  duty  if  I  did  not  urge  you  to 
list  on  to  the  noble  sentiment  and  lofty  ideals  of  this  great  man 
upon  the  problems  pressing  this  nation  relating  to  crime  and  law 
enforcement.     Crime  costs  this  nation  annually  sometliing  like 
thirteen  billions  of  dollars.     In  m.e3tj.ngs  like  this  of  loyal 
citizens  of  our  land,  we  should  be  inspired  to  develop  a  deep 
reverence  for  the  laws  and  free  institutions  of  our  country.  We 
shoulfi  carry  home  a  new  reverence  for  the  country  which  Lincoln 
and  other  great  leaders  served  so  unselfishly  and  so  patriotically 
ir  a  tim^e  of  so  great  trial  and  need-     Lincoln  believed  that  rever- 
€Tj.ce  for  the  lav/s  of  this  country  should  becoriO  the  political  re- 
ligion of  the  people.     Obedience  exalteth  a  nation  but  lav/lessness 
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disgraces  a  people.     ills  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
made  under  it  is  expressed  so  gloriously,   patriotically,  graphically 
and  devoutly  in  these  eloquent  words  at  Springfield  in  1837.  He 
said  : 

"Let  every  Anerican,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well- 
wisher  to  his  posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never 
to  violate   in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by  others.     Let  every  nan  rcmen- 
ber  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father 
and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty. 
Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  Aiierican  mother  to 
the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in 
schools,   in  seminaries  and  in  colleges;   let  it  be  written  in 
primers,   spelling  books  and  in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaim.ed  in  legislative  halls  and  enforced  in  courts 
of  justice." 

The  admonitions  and  advice  of  Lincoln  are  sacred,  saintly, 
psychic,  prophetic  and  wise.     I  leave  them^  with  you  with  their 
eloquence  of  simplicity  and  truth,   in  the  hope  that  every  citizen, 
as  he  leaves  this  place,  may  heed  and  be  a  happy,  serviceable, 
law-abiding,  useful  citizen  under  the  flag  of  the  most  benevolent 
government  of  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 


*    *  H'- 


INDIANA'S  CONTHIBUTIOTI  TO  THB  WORLD 


Address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Philip  Lutz,   Jr , ,  Attorney 
General  of  Indiana,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  quarterly  banquet 
meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Indiana  Civic  Association  at  Rockport, 
Indiana,  at  6:30  o'clock  P.  M. ,  Friday  night,   January  24,  19S^^. 

llr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Friends: 

Any  public  speaker  feels  complimented  v/henever  he  is  in- 
vited for  a  return  engagement.  Last  February  I  spoke  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Hammond,  Indiana,  and  a  few  days  ago  I 
was  asked  to  come  back  again  this  February,  I  was  pleased.  Last 
July  I  spoke  here  in  Rockport  and  have  been  invited  back  to  speak 
tonight.  Naturally,  I  feel  pleased,  as  I  regard  it  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  of  all  of  you  toward  me. 

Last  August  I  spoke  before  the  Indiana  Society  of  Southern 
Illinois  on  the  subject  of  "Indiana's  Contribution",  and  some  who 
heard  or  read  the  speech  thought  such  a  speech  would  be  appropriate 
on  account  of  its  non-political  nature  for  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
I  pulled  the  speech  from  my  files,  but  found  that  current  events 
move  so  rapidly  that  even  in  a  few  months  what  was  said  then  would 
be  inappropriate  today.    Men  in  public  office  are  expected  to  speak 
©n  public  questions  and  I  have  never  hesitated  to  meet  such  expect- 
ations, 

I  always  love  to  talk  upon  the  subject  of  my  State,  more 
particularly  upon  this  section  of  Indiana,  v/hich  we  affectionately 
call  "The  Lincoln  Country  of  Southern  Indiana."    We  have  so  many 
things  that  we  can  be  proud  of,  and  this  Association  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  its  part  in  telling  the  world  about  it.     My  official 
duties  in  the  last  three  years  have  carried  me  into  many  states  and 
I  know  of  no  cities  or  towns  of  the  country  that  have  a  setting  more 
intriguing  than  cities  and  towns  like  New  Harmony,   Santa  Claus, 
Rockport,  Boonville ,  Lincoln  City,  St.  Meinrad,  Corydon,   and  in  fact, 
this  entire  section  of  Southern  Indiana.     God  must  have  been  in  a 
most  happy  mood  when  he  created  our  section  of  Ir.diana,  for  he 


placed  here  historical  lore,   scenic  beauty,   fertile  fields,  rich 
mines  of  coal,  a  happy,  friendly,  colorful  people,  and  an  agg^ressive, 
able,   forceful  leadership  that  has  made  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  v/orld. 

The  Civic  Association  is  doing  a  great  piece  of  work  in 
cementing  a  bond  of  sectional  community  consciousness.     It  is  teach- 
ing us  that  what  is  good  for  one  tovm  in  our  section  is  good  for 
another  town  and  that  a  sectional  interest  v/ill  he]p  all  and  each, 
California,   Florida  and  other  sections  have  taught  us  the  wisdom 
of  that,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists  travel  to  these  places 
through  the  stimulus  of  sectional  advertising.     South  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  recently  adopted  the  plan  and  last  year  I  understand,  five 
millions  of  people  visited  the  Ozark  Mountains  through  the  force  of 
sectional  advertising.     The  people  of  the  Ozarks  formed  the  Ozark 
Playground  Association,   consisting  of  sixty  towns  and  cities  of 
South  Missouri  and  North  Arkansas,  and  adopted  a  slogan,   "The  Lcj^nd 
of  a  Million  Siiiles," 

Southern  I^xdiana  has  so  many  attractions  that  we  have  never 
touched  the  possibilities  of  an  ambitious  program,     ''//ho  can  dream  now 
of  the  great  possibilities  of  the  little  town  of  Santa  Claus?  I 
hold  such  an  inspiring  optimism  and  belief  in  the  future  of  Indiana 
and  particularly  the  "Lincoln  Country"  that  I  hope  to  see  the  reali- 
zation of  a  great  dream  of  development.     I  have  come  to  this  confi- 
dence through  mxy  visit  to  many  points  of  interest  in  the  country 
whose  attractions  are  not  at  all  comparable  to  our  own  State.  I 
learned  on  a  visit  over  the  holidays  to  the  Old  Kentucky  Home  that 
between  50,000  and  60,000  people  annually  pay  twenty-five  cents  to 
visit  it,     I  learn  that  Springfield,   Illinois,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure, has  capitalized  upon  its  Lincoln  connections  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tourists  go  annually  to  Illinois,  believing  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  lived  and  died  in  Illinois.     Let  us  look 
for  a  super- salesman. 
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I  love  to  study  among  other  things  the  geography  of  the 
world.     Geography  is  more  than  a  distribution  of  physical  features, 
such  as  mountains,  rivers,   cities,  railroads  and  natural  resources, 
but  includes  als^  a  distribution  of  the  leadership  of  the  world. 
In  making  a  study  of  Indiana  in  its  contribution  to  the  world,  I 
turned  to  a  very  valuable  authority,   "Who's  Who  in  A^v^erica." 

The  record  of  "Who's  Who  in  A^^^erica"  for  the  current  year 
shows  that  1,074  are  listed  v;ith  a  birthplace  from  Indiana,  while 
463  are  listed  with  an  Indiana  home  address.     I:'^.diana,   from  the 
standpoint  of  birth,   stands  sixth  in  order  in  numbers  among  fifty- 
five  states  and  territories,   led  in  order  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  Illin'.is^    When  you  consider  the  big  popula- 
tion of  these  states  like  Now  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  that 
lead  Indiana,  you  will  appreciate  how  well  Indiana  stands.     You  are 
lucky  statistically  to  be  born  in  Indiana,     ..s  to  Indiana  residence, 
Indiana  stands  seventeenth..     The  outstanding  record  cf  Ixidiana  shows 
at  a  glance  that  Indiana  has  made  an  important  contribution  of 
furnishing  distinguished  men  and  women  to  the  v/orld. 

Axiother  thing  is  interesting  from  a  study  and  analysis  of 
the  places  of  birth  and  training  of  the  so-called,   "V/ho '  £  ^'/ho  in 
America."     It  is,   that  a  very  high  percentage  of  these  chosen  people 
have  come  from  small  towns  and  cities  and  rural  sections.     Tiiere  is 
something  about  the  quiet,  rural,  restful  atmosphere  of  small  towns, 
away  from  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  busy  world,  that  gives  birth  to 
and  builds  physique,  honesty,   character,   talent,   industry  and 
aggressiveness  that  men  and  women  may  so  live  and  work  that  their 
record  is  worthy  of  national  recognition.     In  the  country  men  and 
wemen  build  their  bodies,  minds  and  souls, 

I  come  here  without  any  apology  for  the  record  of  our 
State.     Our  people  have  always  stood  for  the  highest  ideals  of 
citizenship  and  government,  always  contributing  great  men  and 
women  of  high  and  noble  ideals  and  genius  to  every  field  of  human 
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service.     We  are  no  longer  reprocched  because  we  ere  Hoosiers,  but 
the  name  commands  respect  and  honor  wherever  we  may  go.  Generous 
souls  inspired  and  founded  nur  citizenship,   and  Indiana  in  estima- 
ti'^n  stands  preeminently  in  the  higher  brackets  in  the  galaxy  cf 
states. 

In  politics,  Indiana  has  furnished  the  nation  some  of  its 
important  leaders  and  statesmen.     She  has  furnished  the  nation  one 
President,   Benjamin  Harrison,  who  represented  the  State  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  1881  to  1887. 

The  State  has  furnished  four  Vice-Presidents:  Schuyler 
Colfax,   Thomas  Ao  Hendricks,   Charles  Y/.  Fc-irbanks  and  Tho?^as  . 
Marshall,     Ke'idr icks  and  Fairbanks  had  both  been  Ur.ited  States  Sena- 
tors and  Hexidricks  and  Mai*Ghall  had  both  served  the  State  as  Gov- 
ernors, 

Indiana  has  often  been  represented  in  the  Presidents' 
Cabinets.     Coleb  S.'.ith  served  two  years  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior,  succeeded  by  John  P.  Usher;  Hugh  I'cCullough  was  Secretary 
cf  the  Treasury  under  three  Presidents;   James  W.  Tyner,  Y/alter  Q,. 
Gresham,  Harry  S.  New  and  V/ill  Hays  were  Postmasters  General; 
Richard  77.  Thoi-^pson  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  W,  H.  H.  Miller  was 
Attorney  General;   John  W.  Foster,  V/alter  0,.  Gresham  and  John  Hay 
were  each  Secretary  of  State--a  total  of  twelve  Cabinet  positions 
filled  by  Indianans. 

Thirty  Hoosiers  have  represented  our  nation  as  envoys  sent 
abroad,  whose  names  and  records  add  lustre  and  glory  to  our  govern- 
ment.    I  cannot  name  them.     Neither  can  I  undertake  to  name  an  en- 
viable list  of  great  statesmen  who  have  represented  our  State  in 
the  Congress  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,   or  those  who  have 
so  ably  and  gloriously  filled  the  Governor's  chair  of  our  State. 
My  time  is  limited  and  I  appreciate  the  danger  of  attempting  to 
name  even  the  greatest. 
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As  I  study  the  careers  of  the  great  men  and  women  of 
Indiana,  I  a.,  impressed  that  God  was  lavish  in  his  goodness  to 
the  State  in  so  many  ways.     God  made  the  State  rich  in  her  lands, 
her  minerals,  her  forests,  her  landscapes,  her  lakes,  her  climate 
and  every  environ  that  surrounds  her  people.     Every  section  of  the 
State  can  be  proud  of  its  peculiar  natural  resources  and  advantages. 

Some  months  ago  I  learned  that  a  representative  of  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  has  been  spending  several  months  in 
Indiana,   traveling  from  Brown  County  to  the  Ohio  River,   and  from 
the  Wcxbash  River  to  the  Onio  line,   to  photograph  for  publication 
the  indescribable  beauty  of  Southern  Indiana.     He  said  he  found 
scenes  in  the  hills  of  Southern  Indiana  that  matched  the  beauty 
and  wonder  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland.     This  same  man  had  many  times 
crossed  Northern  IncLiana,  v/hich  abounds  in  rich  agricultural  lands, 
or  in  seething  industrial  life,  but  not  until  recently  did  he  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  of  our  Southern  Indiana  country.     Only  recently, 
too,  has  the  government  awakened  to  our  new  possibilities.     Our  park 
system,  planned  and  developed  by  outstanding  men,  is  second  to  none 
in  the  Union. 

Not  long  ago,   an  industrialist  in  the  State  of  Vflsconsin 
called  the  head  of  one  of  the  nation' b  greatest  companies  in  the 
city  of  ^outh  Bend,  Indiana,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  hunting 
all  over  the  United  Stc^tes    for  a  place  where  his  company  might  ex- 
pand.    He  had  considered  geography,   shipping,   labor,  politics,  rack- 
ets,  climate,   taxes,  lav/  and  the  administration  of  government,  every 
conceivable  element  that  might  enter  into  the  problem  of  commercial 
success  in  the  expansion  of  a  great  industry,  and  after  surveying 
the  entire  field,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Indiana  furn- 
ished the  answer  to  the  problem,     I  om  relating  this  as  an  item  of 
State  pride,  but  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  tip  to  you,   as  I  see 
an  ever-increasing  prosperity,  in  the  industrial  cities  of  the 
State,   that  on  the  eve  of  a  great  industrial  expansion  and  commercial 


prosperity,  you  may  know  how  industrialists  reg-ard  the  advantages 
of  our  state,   the  administration  of  our  laws,  and  the  protection 
and  encouragement  given  to  our  industries.     Thut^s  why  Chrysler, 
Bri£,£s,  General  Motors,   G-en«rcil  Electric,  Crosley,  Bendix  and  other 
national  industries  are  moving  into  and  not  out  of  Indiana. 

Indiana  is  favorable  to  industry  and  it  stands  today  in 
the  mcst  strategic  position  for  development  and  prosperity. 
Indiana  today  stretches  out  her  hand  to  the  industries  of  the 
nation  as  a  state  of  opportunity,   promise,   advantages  and  achieve- 
ment,    I  am  happy  to  learn  that  Evansville,   Indiana,  according  to 
Forbes  magazine  is  one  of  ten  of  the  country's  most  prosperous 
cities  and  that  Evansville,  with  her  alert,  resourceful,  aggressive 
leadership  and  its  progressive  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  Arthur 
Eberlin  as  its  Executive  Director,   is  not  dead  to  her  opportunities, 
Eberlin,   I  congratulate  you  personally.     Other  industries,  you  know, 
are  making  a  quiet  survey  of  the  city's  availability  and  the  coming 
days  should  see  golden  days  of  commercial  prosperity  in  Evansville. 

Indiana,  by  governmental  administration  and  community 
leadership,   is  not  only  favorable  to  industry,  but  the  record  of 
the  State  is  favorable  through  fair  taxation  and  a  balanced  budget. 
At  this  time  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  all  of  the  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State  is  around  one  hundred  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.     On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  stand  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  assets  ov/ned  by  the  politicf'l  subdivisions 
of  the  State.     Any  State  in  the  Union  would  trade  places  with 
Indiana,     Indiana  as  a  State  does  not  have  a  dollar  of  bonded  in- 
debtedness v/hich  is  constitutional,  does  not  owe  a  dollar  and  has 
seven  millions  of  dollars  in  the  treasury,   out  of  which  Indiana 
can  meet  her  reciprocal  obligations  under  the  Federal  Social  Se- 
curity Act  without  adding  to  the  tax  burdens  of  the  people  of  the 
State.     Any  State  in  the  Union  would  be  glad  to  trade  places  with 
Indiana  on  this  record,     V/ith  a  story  like  this,   the  municipal  bonds 
of  this  State  are  in  dem.rnd  in  the  bond  m.arkets  of  the  country  ^nd 
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Indian.'.,  bonds  cannot  be  bought.     Insurance  and  trust  fund  bond  buyers 
have  put  Indiana  bonds  at  the  top  of  the  list.     One  reason  for  this 
is  that  Indie  nr.  he  s  adopted  the  honest  policy  of  the  pcyment  of  its 
municipal  obligations  and  not  the  dishonest  policy  of  repudiation, 
which  you  hear  so  much  about  in  other  states. 

I  cannot  loso   this  opportunity  as  a  reDresentr tive  of  the 
officicl  State  family  of  Indirna  to  discuss  politics , --not  in  the 
partiscn  sense  because  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind  we  cannot  pro- 
fess or  argue  our  party  stands.     But  in  Indiana,  politics  is  the 
favorite  sport,  almost  the  religion  of  the  people,  rnd  there  are 
only  two  things  more  vital  to  the  destiny  of  the  Hoosier:  football 
and  basketbcll.     Football  and  basketb.ll  come  to  us  in  feverish 
spells  in  the  proper  season,  but  politics  is  vdth  us  rlv/ays. 

V/hen  I  tell  you  that  the  good  people  of  Indiana,   in  their 
cool,  calculating  rnd  wise  deliberation,   gave  me  ^n  unprecedented 
plurality  for  any  nominee  for  Attorney  General  of  188,000  votes,  I 
cannot  comment  otherwise  than  favorably  upon  the  v/isdom  rnd  in- 
telligence of  the  rna.ss  of  the  Hoosier  voters.     I  would  be  ungrateful 
if  I  did  not,     Indiana  is  known  as  being  independent  in  her  politics 
and  while  one  election  the  people  may  vote  with  a  vengeance  for  a 
given  program,   the  next  election  they  may  just  as  revengefully  vote 
the  other  way.     People  in  Indirna  take  their  politics  seriously  and 
I  think  it  is  well  they  do, 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  honestly  express  my  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment  of  the  voting  population.  PeoDle 
talk  politics,  live  politics  and  eat  politics.     After  all,   in  this 
lies  the  philosophy  which  guarantees  the  perpetuity  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

No  doubt  you  hoard  the  story  of  a  great  American  editor 
who  once  visited  ^Vr.shington .     He  stood  upon  Capitol  Hill  in  pro- 
found admiration  of  towering  and  imposing  marble.     His  eyes  began 
to  v/ater  end  he  took  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,   as  he  mused 
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upon  the  tremendous  significance  of  the  scene.     He  knew  that  the  sun 
had  never  shone  upon  a  Capitol  where  v/ore  housed  the  leaders  of  a 
greater  nation  on  earth;  that  here  v;as  honor,  wisdom,  power  and 
justice,  guaranteed  by      Constitution  of  the  people  governed.  Then 
he  left  Washington,  with  its  rush  and  roar  of  the  world  rnd  its 
great  men  who  held  in  the  palms  of  their  hands  the  power  and  policy 
of  125  million  people,  and  v/ent  to  a  humble  home.     It  v/r:s  simple, 
modest,   quiet  and  calm.     Trees  :nd  shrubs  were  set  about  it  and  in 
the  gfrden  were  fragrant  flov/ers,  bright,   cheerful  rnd  colorful. 
Most  of  them  v/ere  common  varieties  like  grandmother  used  to  have 
of  hollyhocks,   larkspur,  asters,   zinnias  and  phlox;  honey-bees 
played  around  and  hummed  their  songs  of  industry,  hrppiness  and  con- 
tentment.    Back  of  the  garden  was  the  orchard,   colorful  and  enticing, 
the  trees  laden  with  ...pples,   pears  and  plums.     The  poultry  yard  was 
full  of  fat  hens  clucking  their  songs  of  life.     The  cir  was  filled 
with  the  rich  aroma  of  ripening  grains.     An  abundant  harvest  was  in 
prospect. 

Inside  the  home  was  o^uiet,  peace  and  comfort.     An  old  Grand- 
father clock  clicked  on  the  mantel;  an  open  fireplace  was  aglow  with 
burning  wood,  and  on  the  table  v/as  an  old  well-used  Bible.  Evening 
came,   the  cows  came  home,   ^.nd  old  Dad  came  in  from  the  field.  Like 
a  dove,  night  fell  upon  the  happy  family  and  rs  Dad  gathered  his 
family  about  him,  he  road  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  and  kneeling, 
invoked  God's  blessing.     I  have  pictured  to  you  r  typical  Hoosier 
farm  home,  v/here  resides  the  power  that  rules  this  country  of  ours. 
It  isn't  important  whether  the  Constitution  is  flexible  or  inflexible, 
whether  Congress  will  scrap  it  or  the  Supreme  Court  will  uphold  it. 
But  it  is  important  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  form  of  government, 
designed  to  serve  those  who  are  governed,  that  this  home  and  family 
be  preserved,   in  all  its  integrity,  because  here  the  Hoosier  fights 
the  battle  to  sc ve  the  institutions  of  our  government,  which  seats 
and  unseats  the  mighty  with  all  the  v/isdom  of  the  ages* 
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The  nationr.l  life  of  the  people  of  this  country  can  hn.rdly 
be  expected  to  be  purer  or  better  then  thr.t  of  the  averc.ge  citizen. 
Hoosier  citizens  can  boast  of  a  well-located  environment,  as  well 
as  sterling  qualities  of  honesty  end  honor,   the  pure  gold  of  ch..r- 
acter . 

In  these  d'.'.ys,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  anc  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     At  the 
present  time,  representing  the  State  of  Indiana,  I  have  in  my  office 
for  litigation  in  the  courts  almost  a  hundred  cases  involving  either 
the  State  or  Federal  Constitution.     These  cases  relate  to  a  vrriety 
of  subjects. 

Our  national  Constitution  was  drawn  almost  one  hundred 
fifty  years  ago, 'and  I  believe   it  is  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  our 
times.     A  few  v/eeks  ago,   I  was  in  the  office  in  Chicago  of  the 
Ceneral  Counsel  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  just  given  an  opinion  to  the  high  officials  of  the 
company  which  determined  an  important  policy  of  the  comD^.ny,  upon 
the  question  whether  a  lav/  passed  some  tine  in  the  future  might  be 
constitutional  and  valid.     "I  had  to  say",  he  told  me,   "that  I 
could  not  say  whether  it  vrould  or  v/ould  not  be  valid,  because  any 
law  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  day,"    A  lawyer  of  today  cannot  say  what  would  be  constitutional 
tomorrow.     You  might  say  that  we  have  had  our  Constitution  almost 
one  hundred  fifty  yecrs,  and  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  de- 
cisions have  been  given  by  the  great  giants  of  the  law  from  Marshall 
on  down  to  date.     Yet,   it  has  not  been  fully  and  finally  interiDreted 
because  the  economic,   political  and  social  life  of  our  people 
changes,   and  the  Constitution  v/as  drawn  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
government  instituted  and  managed,  as  a  general  purpose,  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country*    Y/hat  generrl 
v/elfare  means  in  a  given  case  must  depend  upon  the  given  state  of 
facts.     For  instance,   one  day  it  does  not  include  the  prohibition  of 
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child  labor  but  thi  next  day  it  does  include  the  right  of  the 
national  government  to  collect  inheritance  taxes, 

I  had  the  privilege  rnd  honor  of  being  present  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Uixited  States  when  that  Court  rendered  its 
opinion  in  favor  of  an  Act  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  granting 
a  moratorium  upon  real  estate  mortgage  foreclosures.     I  learned 
from  my  friend,   the  Attorney  General  of  Minnesota,  who  was  success- 
ful in  sustaining  the  law,   that  in  the  preparation  of  his  brief  and 

in  making  his  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court,  he  devoted  only 

brief  and  only  ten  per  cent  of  his 
ten  per  cent  of  his/argument  to  a  discussion  of  the  lav/,   end  ninety 

per  cent  to  statement  of  fa.cts,  which  dealt  with  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  time  and  relating  particularly  to  the  plight  of  the 
Minnesota  farmer,     who  v^as  on  the  verge  of  being  dispossessed  of 
his  farm,   through  causes  wholly  beyond  his  control,  born  exclusively 
of  the  economic  stress  of  the  day. 

You  cannot  name  a  science  in  all  the  realm  of  the  world's 
work  that  some  Koosier  has  not  distinguished  himself.  Outstanding 
is  the  field  of  letters  and  art.     Every  Ho  osier  is  a;  potential 
author  or  poet.     Every  Hoosier  is  born  with  a  literary  urge.  Vvhen 
we  consider  the  name  which  I^^diana  holds  in  literature,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  Hoosiers  v/rite .     Some  months  ago  the  v-orld  v/as  shocked 
to  learn  of  the  tragic  death  of  ?/ill  Rogers.     Kings  and  Oueens, 
Czars,  Ko^isers,  Eraperors  and  Presidents  may  die  and  they    can  be 
replaced,  but  there  is  no  one  to  fill  the  place  of  Will  Rogers. 
I  heard  him.  say  in  Indianapolis  not  long  ago  that  of  all  humorists, 
none  could  equal  Kin  Hubbard,   of  Indianapolis,   creator  of  "Abe 
Martin."     I  also  heard  him  pay  a  great  tribute  to  J^nes  \Vhitcomb 
Riley,   the  great  Huosier  poet,   after  he  had  come  to  Indianapolis  to 
aid  the  Riley  Hospital  for  crippled  children  v/ith  a  lecture  designed 
to  raise  funds.     He  not  only  cam.e  without  charge,  but  bore  his  own 
expenses  after  traveling  across  the  continent  and  gave  a  substantial 
donation.     V/e  have  many  famous  writers,  Nicholson,  Wallace,  Ade , 
Tarkington,  Efrleston,  Ma^.rico  Tnompson,  Will  Thompson,  I^ajor, 
Miller,  Llellett  and  others,   including  some  nev/  book  authors  who  will 
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surely  "blrom  into  fame.     I  mi-ict  not  forget  Goiie  Stratton  Porter, 
whose  stories  of  life  with  such  deep  human  interest  have  made  her 
famous,     ilrs.  Kate  Milner  Robb  of  Indianapolis,   formerly  of  Rock- 
port,  deserves  special  mention  as  one  of  I..diana's  most  popular 
and  gifted  writers.     I  don't  know  v^iy  Indiana  should  be  so  blessed 
with  such  literary  and  artistic  talent,  but  it  seems  that  every 
Hoosier  baby  comes  into  the  world  born  with  a  literary  and  artistic 
taste.     Indiana  is  truly  the  Athens  of  the  "'.Vust.     Indiana  differs 
from  Athens  in  this:     Athens  is  dead  but  Inv.. ir^iiL.  is  Just  beginning 
to  develop. 

We  are  living  nov/  in  a  period  of  a  new  social  order,  in 
a  time  when  the  public  is  social-security  minded.     It  is  in  the 
air,  and  even  at-  \-.'ashingt on,   the  Cv^ngress  legislates  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    V/e  c:-- _e  to  see,     for  example,   in  the  corporate,  insurance, 
banking  and  investment  field,  a  necessity  for  stricter  regulations 
in  the  public  interest  to  secure  more  honesty,  greater  integrity, 
stricter  care,   less  fraud  end  not  so  much  easy  money  for  the  avari- 
cious highwaymen  of  high  finance.     Society  has  changed  more  in  the 
last  one  hundred  years  than  in  a  thousand  years  preceding.  Society 
today  is  ix^  ^  state  of  instability  or  flux.     I  hc-ve  not  come  here 
to  give  you  a  dissertation  on  the  subject  of  scientific  planning 
of  our  economic  forces,  but  I  am  only  calling  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  government  as  well  as  the  state  govern- 
ments everywhere  are  putting  into  the  book  of  laws  an  avalanche  of 
regulatory  measures  that  seek  to  control  our  economic  lives. 
Economic  planning  began  during  the  term  of  President  Hoover. 
Indiana  may  be  said  to  have  led  in  the  movement  with  a  communistic 
experiment  that  failed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  when 
Robert  Owen  came  from  London  to  New  Harmony  to  try  out  his  ideals. 
He  was  the  country's  first  Progressive.     His  plans  failed  but  his 
lofty  ideals  lived,  and  his  noble  experiments  gave  birth  to  advanced 
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ideas  of  his  time,  but  which  are  now  regarded  as  coramonplace .  In 
New  Harmony  was  born  the  first  kindergarten  and  the  first  women's 
club.     The  idea  also  was  developed  there  that  women  were  entitled 
to  equfl  rights.     There,  alsn,   Owen  published  many  scientific 
writings  by  European  scholars. 

The  State  of  Indir na  was  influenced  early  in  its  history 
by  the  advanced  ideas  of  m.en  like  Owen,  v/ho  v/ere  social -minded 
and  he  impressed  his  progressive  ideas  of  government  and  economics 
upon  the  Constitution,   the  laws,   the  scho'^ls,  and  the  citizenry 
of  the  State.     As  a  result  of  the  teaching  of  men  like  Ov/en,  a 
good  education  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  citizen  in  the 
State.     Only  a  fev/  days  ago  I  read  a  speech  delivered  in  Salem, 
Indiana,   on  July  4,  1826,   by  John  H.   Fornham,   in  which  he  advocated 
a  free  school  education,   supported  by  public  taxation.     He  des- 
cribed it  as  "equal  and  moderate  taxation",  whatever  that  mAght 
mean.     At  least  he  did  not  say  that  it  should  be  supported  by  taxes 
on  real  estate  end  I  believe  wo  have  made  a  step  in  Indiana  under 
the  executive  leadership  of  Governor  i^iC^^utt  that  outdistemces  the 
plan  in  any  other  state  in  throwing  a  big  part  of  the  burden  of 
our  schools  on  gross  income  taxation  and  relieving  real  estate  of 
a  burden  v/hich  it  is  no  longer  able  to  carry.     I  believe,  also, 
education  as  intended  by  our  fathers,   should  be  the  concern  of 
the  State  and  not  the  burden  of  the  local  community.     A  young  man 
or  a  young  woman  is  not  educated  for  the  community  v/here  he  lives 
and  goes  to  school.     If  he  is  wise  and  ambitious,   he  will  seek 
other  places  and  cities  to  exercise  his  talents.     But  Indiana  can 
be  proud  of  her  system  of  education.     If  any  young  men  or  young 
woman  is  ignorant,   it  is  a  disgrace,   not  a  misfortune;  it  is  for 
lack  of  inclination,  not  of  opportunity. 

In     speaking  of  progressives  among  our  statesmen,   I  can- 
not omit  the  name  of  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,   a  national 
figure,  who  hailed  from  the  Hoosier  State.     In  literature,  too, 
he  distinguished  himself  with  two  masterful  works,   "The  Life  of 
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John  Marshall"  and  "The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln."     Claude  Bowers 
also  wrote  several  historical  classics  that  are  unequaled  in  their 
fields.     McCullough,  Gavisk,  Butler,  Holliday  and  others  stand  out 
in  the  limelight  for  their   services  to  the  State  in  matters  of 
social  reform.     Y/ill  Fortune  for  his  outstanding  service  in  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  his  interest  in  the  economic  planning  of 
the  State  should  not  be  forgotten,  because  in  the  years  to  come 
he  will  be  named  as  one  of  the  State's  most  important  and  unselfish 
c  itizens . 

I  have  often  wondered  why  Indiana  has  been  so  outstanding 
in  so  many  fields,  and  I  C£.me  to  the  conclusion  it  was  because  our 
people  are  so  human  in  their  relations  with  one  another.  They 
have  the  gift  of  the  common  touch. 

In  government,  politics,  lav/,  literature,  music,  art,  in- 
dustry or  social  service  I.idiana  has  played  her  part- -a  big  part. 
Her  people  have  kept  their  feet  on  the  grourid  end  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  stars.     They  have  worked.     They  know  that  laws  cannot  put 
money  in  the  pockets  of  a  tramp  nor  brains  in  the  head  of  a  fool. 
I  could  name,   if  I  had  the  time,   thousanis  from  Indiana  v/ho  have 
enriched  the  world  by  their  service  to  mankind.     This  heritage  of 
the  past  should  be  an  inspiration  to  us  who  live  to  do  even  great- 
er deeds  and  as  the  present  is  the  flov;er  of  the  past,   so  may  we 
expect  in  the  future  a  finer  flower  of  the  present. 

Indiana  justly  takes  pride  in  the  part  she  played  in  mold- 
ing the  character  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  characters, 
Abrahcjri  Lincoln.     Indiana  does  not  want  to  take  away  any  of  the 
glory  that  belongs  to  Kentucky  or  Illinois  for  their  ^art  in  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  because  there   is  enough  glory  fnr  all. 
But  Lincoln  spent  fourteen  years  of  his  life  from  the  ages  of  seven 
to  twenty-one  in  this  section  which  we  affectionately  call  "The 
Lincoln  Country"  and  he  developed  as  a  boy  and  young  man  that 
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rugged  courr.gG,  honor  r,nd  honesty,  the  pure  gold  of  his  character, 
which  has  shone  with  the  most  brilliant  lustre  throughout  every 
act  of  his  career.     As  a  young  man  in  high  school,   I  began  a  study 
of  the  life  of  Lincoln  and  had  the  unique  privilege  of  studying 
his  boyhood  life  in  Southern  Indiana  from  original  sources. 

Lincoln  stood  for  principle  above  precedent.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  criticize  a  Supreme  Court  decision  when  that  decision 
made  out  of  human  life  a  chattel  to  be  sold  on  the  auction  block, 

Lincoln's  name  is  magic.     I  have  been  impressed  that 
wherever  I  have  spoken,  whatever  the  group  may  have  been,   the  men- 
tion of  Lincoln's  name  creates  an  awe  of  reverence  and  respect  un- 
equaled  by  the  name  of  any  other  man  in  history.     Lincoln's  name 
grows  v/ith  the  passing  of  tim.e.     More  books  have  been  vrritten  about 
him  and  more  images  made  in  his  honor  than  any  other  man  who  ever 
lived,   save  only  the  Christ.     Coolidge  said,   "Lincoln  is  the  richest 
legacy  of  the  greatest  century."    Wilson  wrote  that,   "Lincoln  was 
the  supreme  American  of  our  history",   and  Taft  remarked  that  the 
"influence  of  his  Christ-line  character  has  spread  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,"     H.  G.  7fclls  v;rote ,   "one  of  the  six  great- 
est figures  in  history."    Drinkwater  v/rote,   "the  most  outstanding 
character  since  the  Christian  era."     Lord  North  wrcte,   "one  of  the 
five  great  lawyers  of  all  time."    ^loyd  George  said,   "I  doubt 
whether  any  statesman  who  ever  lived  sank  so  deeply  int'^  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  so  many  lands  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did." 

To  me  it  is  very  interesting  that  men  who  have  made  pro- 
found and  permcnent  impressions  upon  the  race  rnd  have  won  immortal 
frme  he.ve  been  m.en  who  have  not  only  done  much  for  their  people^ 
but  have  suffered  much.     Lincoln  to  me  was  such  ^  chrracter. 
Lincoln  not  only  holds  the     dm.irat ion  but  he  hos  the  sympathy  of 
the  world.     Ho  has  won  both  the  cheers  rnd  tears  of  a  hungry  human- 
ity. 
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As  the  chief  lew  enforcenent  officer  of  the  State  of 
I.^dicna,   I  would  be  remiss  in  my  official  duty  if  I  c.id  not  urge 
you  to  listen  to  the  noble  sentiment  and  lofty  ideals  of  this 
great  man  upon  the  problems  pressing  this  nation  relating  to  crime 
and  law  enforcement.     Crime  costs  this  nation  annually  something 
like  thirteen  billions  of  dollars,   six  times  as  much  as  public 
education  costs  and  three  billions  of  dollars  more  than  Europe  owes 
us.     In  meetings  like  this  of  loyal  citizens  of  our  land,   we  should 
be  inspired  to  develop  a  deep  reverence  for  the  laws  and  free  in- 
stitutions of  our  country.     We  should  carry  home  a  new  reverence 
for  the  country  which  Lincoln  and  other  great  leaders  served  so 
unselfishly  and  so  patriotically  in  a  time  of  so  great  trial  and 
need.     Lincoln  believed  that  reverence  for  the  laws  of  this  country 
should  become  the  political  religion  of  the  people.  Obedience 
exalteth  a  nation  but  lav;lessness  disgraces  r  people.     His  reverence 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  under  it  is  expressed  so 
gloriously,  patriotically,   graphically  and  devoutly  in  these  elo- 
quent words  at  Springfield  in  1837.     H:?  said: 

"Lut  every  A:zericcn,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  v/ell- 
wisher  to  his  posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never 
to  violf.te  in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by  others.     Let  every  man  remem- 
ber that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father 
and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  o^ym  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let 
reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  A::erican  mother  to  the 
lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in  schools, 
in  seminaries  and  in  colleges;   let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spell- 
ing books  and  in  almanacs;   let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice." 
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The  admonitions  end  r.dvice  of  Lincoln  are  sacred,  saintly, 
psychic,   prophetic  end  wise.     I  leave  then  with  you  with  their 
eloquence  of  simplicity  and  truth,   in  the  hope  that  every  American, 
as  he  leaves  this  place,  may  heed  and  be  a  happy,   serviceable,  law- 
abiding,  useful  citizen  under  the  flag  of  the  most  benevolent 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


*  *  * 
*  * 
* 


